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"He  could  not  want  sight 
Who  taught  the  world  to  see" 
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at  a  desk,  writing  advertising 

Vou  work  all  day  and  work  all  night 
and  worry  all  year,  and  get  no  more  out 
of  it  than  I  do.  I  lunch  with  somebody 
and  dine  with  somebody,  and  spend  a 
week  here,  a  week  there,  a  week  t'other 
place,  and  toddle  along  free  and  equal  as 
anybody!" 

He  laughed  at  his  brother  and  cuffed 
him  on  the  shoulder. 

'\ou're  getting  gray  hair  trying  to 
beat  tlic  game,"  he  said.    "What's  the 


eyes,  triangular  almost,  framed  with 
heavy,  blackened  lashes. 

"Well,  good  morning,"  she  rippled,  an 
odd  spicy  perfume  rilling  the  room.  She 
slid  a  black  velvet  hat  back  over  her 
head — shook  out  short  black  hair.  "Am 
I  terribly  late:  I  shouldn't  have  been 
kept  out  so  long  last  night!" 

She  waggled  a  finger  at  Arthur,  went 
over  to  the  window,  and  looked  out  at  the 
moving  traffic  of  Michigan  Boulevard — 
gray-blue  lake  beyond. 

"Mr.  King  is  waiting  for  you,  Sonia," 
Arthur's  brother  said.  "Extra  work  to- 
day." 

Arthur  flecked  his  cigarette  into  a  tray 
on  the  table. 

"My  cue  to  leave,"  he  remarked.  He 
dropped  a  hand  against  his  brother's  arm. 
"Thanks  a  lot  for  the  check,  Peter." 

He  crossed  the  room — whispered  some- 
thing to  the  girl,  kissed  her  cheek  lightly. 
His  brother  glanced  up. 

"Will  I  see  you  again,  Art?"  he  asked. 

"Well — no,"  Arthur  smiled.  "I  sup- 
pose not.  Couple  of  months  maybe."  He 
offered  his  hand  across  the  desk. 

"So  long,  old  man." 

His  brother  rose. 

"Good-by,"  he  said. 

The  postman  at  the  door  interrupted 
them.  Arthur  let  the  postman  in  and  let 
himself  out.  The  girl  at  the  window 
looked  after  him. 

"Arthur  isn't  really  going  away  any- 
where, is  he?"  she  asked. 

"He's  going  to  Oregon  to  be  married," 
his  brother  told  her.  "He's  very  much  in 
love  with  somebody  out  there." 

"Oh!"  she  said,  and  lifted  her  eyebrows. 
"Is  he  really?" 

"TV  WE  DAKIN  was  a  government  ditch 
'  rider — brown  with  wind  and  sun,  tall, 
dark-haired.  Everyone  knew  him,  riding 
the  ranges  on  his  spotted  cayuse,  bare- 
headed almost  always;  riding  the  canyons, 
the  mountain  trails,  looking  sharph"  to 
the  head  gates.  And  everyone  knew  it 
was  prison  to  Dave  Dakin— those  canyons, 
and  mountains,  that  purple  valley! 

In  the  davtime  he  would  look  through  a 
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tains  marked  like  crooked  checker  squares 
with  snow;  bare  chasms  of  rock;  roads 
winding  up  and  down — up  to  mountain 
camps,  down  to  ranches  with  buildings 
clustered  like  wooden  toys  around  solid 
moving  herds  of  cattle;  tumbling  silver- 
blue  mountain  streams  across  it  all,  like 


shining  ribbons  trimming  a  garment.  And 
Dave  Dakin  hated  it — the  enclosing 
mountains,  hushed  valleys,  wide  sky. 

He  would  crack  his  quirt  against  his 
boots  resentfully  at  the  emptiness  of  it — 
the  quiet  when  dusk  would  come,  lights 
flickering  in  far  w  indow  s  of  cabins,  wisps 
of  smoke  trailing  up.  His  muscles  would 
tighten  with  defiance  until  his  pony  would 
step  restlessly.  He  would  be  sometimes 
on  a  mountain  peak  when  the  sun  would 
be  coming  up,  rose  and  gold  reflecting 
a  wash  of  pink  and  sapphire  on  trees, 
rocks,  snow-,  fields — brighter,  brighter  till 
almost  suddenly  there  would  be  day. 
And  the  only  feeling  of  Dave  Dakin 
through  that  breaking  dawn  would  be — 
impatience! 

TT  WAS  Dave's  father,  Colonel  Dakin, 
*■  who  kept  him  in  the  mountains.  Colonel 
Dakin  of  old  Kentucky — white  \  andyke, 
keen,  deep  eyes,  a  stiff  leg  from  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg.  The  colonel,  their  serv- 
ants, and  David  lived  in  a  rich  old  house 
of  Southern  pattern,  and  the  colonel  grew 
fruit  orchards.  It  did  not  seem  a  life  for  a 
Southern  colonel,  whose  hands  had  been 
trained  only  to  gracious  favor  of  gentle 
friends.  But  the  colonel  spent  his  days  in 
orchard  and  hillside,  alone,  hands  grown 
rough,  shoulders  stooped,  eyes  dim,  and 
bright  with  memory — but  with  no  lament 
for  Kentucky — or  old  days — or  lost  do- 
minion. It  was  Dave  who  chafed  for 
cities,  crowds  of  people,  a  million  lights, 
the  flavor  of  chance! 

The  colonel  would  talk  to  him  about  it. 
When  the  two  were  alone  there  in  the 
evenings,  he  would  tell  over  and  over  how 
Cynthia,  David's  beautiful  mother,  had 
died — a  moth  in  the  candle  flame  of 
Paris.  In  their  library  there  or  on  the 
lawn  in  the  warm,  fragrant  silence — night 
rustling  through  the  apple  trees — the 
colonel  would  talk  about  it  quietly,  then 
bitterly,  his  hands  shutting  together. 

"I  left  all  I  had  to  get  you  away  from 
that,"  he  would  say  tensely.  "You — who 
have  your  mother's  craving  to  gamble 
with  luck!  Your  mother,  that  lovely 
flower,  spun  New  York  like  a  top,  played 
with  London,  Vienna — died  in  a  palace  in 
Erance!  You  are  your  mother  in  every 
word,  every  impulse,"  he  would  say,  his 
old  voice  quavering;  "so  I  keep  you  here 
till  you  know  for  yourself  that  men  make 
New  1  ork  and  London  and  Paris — and 
God  makes  Oregon!" 

One  day  the  colonel  gave  his  son  a 
message: 
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"Martin  Dorf  lias  sent  for  you  to  talk 
irrigation." 

Dave  was  surprised. 

"Dorf!"  he  said.  "Is  he  here?" 

Martin  Dorf's  mansion,  set  back  In  the 
park  of  his  great  estate,  had  been  closed 
for  fourteen  years,  white-pillared  porches, 
long  deserted,  showing  through  bending 
trees. 

That  day,  then,  Dave  went  to  see  Mar- 
tin Dorf — rode  to  the  great  gate,  left  his 
pony,  and  walked  up  the  white  gravel 
drive  toward  the  mansion,  where  were 
awnings  now,  gay  furniture  on  lawn  and 
porch,  lanterns  hanging  in  the  trees,  a 
swimming  pool.  And  he  heard  the  sound 
of  a  girl's  laughter — heard  a  girl's  voice 
by  where  a  clipped  hedge  marked  off  the 
stables. 

"All  right,  John.  We'll  go  for  a  gallop 
every  morning  before  breakfast,"  she  was 
saying. 

AT  FIRST  David  saw  only  a  man — a 
'  servant,  a  young  Indian.  Then  across 
the  lawn  there  in  the  slanting  shadows,  he 
saw  that  girl  whose  voice  he  had  heard — 
slim,  sunny-haired,  sunny  tumbling  curls, 
sheer  white  dress,  creamy  skin,  bare  arms 
— her  voice  warm,  sweet  as  sunlight  on  a 
lazy  ri,rer.  Presently  she  turned  and  came 
directly  across  the  grass  toward  David.  He 
went  to  meet  her  a  little. 

"Please  don't  think  I'm  trespassing," 
he  said. 

She  stopped  and  looked  up,  surprised. 
Her  eyes  were  deep  violet  blue,  touched 
a  little,  it  seemed,  with  a  brightness  like 
tears — a  tenderness  as  when  tears  come 
over  a  smile. 

"Do  I  know  you?,"  she  asked,  frankly 
puzzled. 

"I'm  David  Dakin,"  he  told  her.  "Mr. 
Dorf  wanted  something  about  the  irri- 
gation." 

"Oh,  of  course,"  she  said,  offering  her 
hand  with  a  sudden  smile.  "He  told  me 
all  about  you!" 

They  went  to  the  house,  up  the  wide 
porch  steps,  and  presently  there  they 
were  together — lazy  summer  chairs,  the 
breeze  ruffling  her  dress,  her  hair,  like 
petals  of  flowers.  She  told  him  she  was 
eager  to  know  Sky  Valley. 

"My  Indian  is  going  to  take  me  riding 
every  day,"  she  said. 

They  talked  about  her  father's  estate — 
the  cattle  ranges — the  great  syphon  the 
engineers  were  building  over  the  moun- 
tains. She  dropped  her  handkerchief,  and 
he  picked  it  up  for  her — a  fluttering  square 
of  silk — and  he  read  aloud  what  was  em- 
broidered on  it:  "Shalmir."  So  she  told 
him  Shalmir  was  her  name.  She  said  they 
had  just  come  from  Brazil — little  villages 
drowsing  along — the  clatter  of  wheels  in 
the  streets,  air  lazy  and  fragrant  with 
lotus  and  manyan. 

"There  are  flowers  in  the  air  here  too," 
she  said. 

"Yes,"  he  told  her.  "My  father's  apple 
trees.  All  that  drift  of  white  over  there." 

"Drift  of  white?"  she  smiled.  "Do 
flowers  in  Oregon  change  themselves  to 
snow?" 

He  pointed  out  where  those  orchards 
were — the  colonel's  miles  of  blossoming 
apple  trees. 

"There  it  is,"  he  said,  "over  there  on 
the  foothills.  A  hundred  acres  of  apple 
blossoms,  or  a  blizzard  of  snow — which- 
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She  didn't  answer  for  a  minute;  then, 
as  though  reaching,  perhaps,  for  his  under- 
standing, she  groped  for  his  hand — 
slipped  her  fingers  into  his. 

"I  can't  see  it,"  she  said  quietly.  "I 
am  blind!" 

rT,HE  silence  of  that  moment  seemed  to 
*■  Dave  Dakin  like  a  crash — a  cry — a  ter- 
rific breaking  apart  of  something!  He 
looked  into  her  face — her  deep  blue  eyes 
— and  it  seemed  to  him  there  was  nothing 
in  all  the  world  he  could  say! 

"It  can't  be  true,"  he  said  at  last,  his 
fingers  opening,  closing  over  hers.  "It 
can't  be  true!  Something  can  be  done  in 
New  York — or  Paris.    Someone  can — " 

She  shook  her  head. 

"No;  nothing  can  be  done,"  she  said. 
"I  have  no  sight  at  all.  We've  been  every- 
where. It  is  really  true  that  nothing  can 
ever  be  done.    But  why  should  it  be?" 


Shalmir  heard 

She  smiled.  "I'm  happy.  The  world  is 
not  hard  to  see.  I've  been  everywhere, 
and  I've  seen  every  great  thing — -"  Sud- 
denly she  put  her  two  hands  against  those 
sightless  eyes,  a  pitiful  little  gesture. 
"I've  seen  every  great  thing — but  one. 
I  can't — I  can't  see  the  sunrise!"  Her 
voice  was  suddenly  broken — her  hands 
upturned  like  a  child's  pleading  fingers. 
"  If  I  could  only  see  the  sunrise  just  once," 
she  said  pitifully.  "If  I  could  only  see 
once  how  light  can  come  into  darkness! 
If  only  once  I  could  bring  such  a  wonder- 
ful thing  to  my  mind!  Sunrise!  If  only 
once  I  could  see  how  night  can  end,  and 
day  begin!" 

"See  the  sunrise!"  Dave  said  shortly. 
"Why,  I'll  take  you  where  it's  almost 
close  enough  to  touch!  I'll  tell  you  the 
color  of  every  cloud!  I'll  tell  you  every  ' 
strip  of  light  that  comes  across  the  sky!" 

She  leaned  closer  to  him — close  to  his 
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him  coming  toward  licr.   "Arthur,"  she  called, 


voice!  He  tried  to  bring  sunrise  into  his 
mind — find  the  words  for  it — 

And  then  Arthur  Kimby  came  out  of 
the  house  with  two  iced  glasses.  He  looked 
questioningly,  amusedly  at  Dave  Dakin 
staring  into  Shalmir's  face — his  mountain 
clothes,  heavy  boots. 

"Here's  some  lime  juice  for  you,  little 
girl."  Arthur  Kimby  said. 

She  turned  to  him  quickly — reached 
out  to  him.  He  came  and  put  his  hand  in 
hers. 

"Dearest,  thank  you!"  she  said,  his 
hand  against  her  cheek,  like  a  tender,  un- 
said word.  Dave  Dakin  stood  up,  feeling 
awkward,  intruding. 

"Mr.  Dakin,"  Shalmir  said,  "this  is 
Mr.  Arthur  Kimbv,  our  guest  from  the 
East— my  fiance." 

David  told  his  father  there  was  no 
reason  why  he  should  go  to  the  Dorf  estate 
again.  He  said  he  had  left  a  letter  telling 


Mr.  Dorf  everything  necessary.  All  that 
night  he  rode  the  ranges.  His  father  got 
up  and  looked  for  him  at  dawn,  and  saw 
him  all  alone  out  on  Three  Mile  Ledge. 
When  at  last  it  was  breakfast  time,  and  he 
came  in,  he  was  so  silent  the  old  colonel 
asked  if  something  was  wrong. 

David  didn't  say  anything  for  a  while; 
then  he  told  his  father  he  had  been  think- 
ing all  night  about  Shalmir  Dorf — how 
beautiful  she  was,  and  how  the  only  thing 
she  had  ever  wanted  was  to  see  one  sun- 
rise. And  he  told  his  father  she  was  to  be 
married  to  Arthur  Kimby. 

"T\AYS  went  on  just  the  same.  Dave 
'  never  spoke  of  Shalmir  again.  Then, 
one  night,  coming  down  the  range,  he 
stopped  at  Sky  Valley  Inn.  Race  men 
from  the  East  were  looking  over  property 
for  a  kite-shaped  race  track.  The  inn  was 
full  of  music  and  lights,  dancing  and  game 


tables,  men  reaching  for  the  girls,  holding 
them,  kissing  them.  A  man  in  the  shadows 
by  where  David  was  paid  a  check  and 
went  out  on  the  floor  to  dance  with  a  little 
dark-haired  girl,  peculiar  eyes,  triangular 
almost — odd,  spicy  perfume;  and  he  left 
his  wallet  on  the  table,  and  didn't  know 
the  difference. 

David  picked  it  up  and  put  it  in  his  own 
pocket,  and  on  his  way  home  he  stopped 
at  the  great  Dorf  house.  He  asked  for 
Shalmir  and  she  came  out  to  him — pale 
gray  dress,  bright  little  flowers  pinned  on 
her  shoulder,  amber  hair,  tumbling  curls 
caught  with  a  band  of  black  velvet. 

"I  must  say  you  haven't  been  neigh- 
borly," she  laughed;  "but  come  in.  Here 
I  am  all  alone — " 

They  went  inside — the  long,  stately 
drawing-room.  Rose-colored  lights  slanted 
across  the  floor,  and  across  an  open 
piano.    She  said  {Continued  on  page  136) 


"How  Did  That 
_Get  In  The  Paper?" 

An  interview  with  Kent  Cooper^general  manager  of  the  Associated 
Press,  which  gathers  thelnews  for  you  from 
every  corner  of  the  world 

By  Bruce  Barton 


ONE  afternoon  in  fanuary,  1900, 
,  W  illiam  Goebel,  governor  of 
I  Kentucky,  slipped  out  of  his 
office  and  started  across  the 
open  square  in  front  of  the 
Statehouse  at  Frankfort.  He  had  reached 
the  fountain  in  the  center  and  was  in 
plain  view  from  the  buildings  on  all  sides 
when  suddenly  the  stillness  of  the  old 
town  was  shattered  by  a  rifle  shot.  The 
governor  stopped  short,  half  turned  about 
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Hie  murder  stirred  the  whole  country, 
and  set  Kentucky  seething  with  an  in- 
cipient civil  war.  Who  had  fired  the  fatal 
shot?  Where  had  he  concealed  himself 
before  the  act,  and  how  had  he  escaped 
afterward?  What  was  the  motive?  To 
these  questions  no  completely  satisfying 
answer  has  ever  been  made;  but  the 
friends  of  Goebel  charged  the  crime  to 
William  S.  Taylor,  who  had  been  his 
political  opponent  and  was  still  contesting 
the  election.  Indicted  for  the  crime, 
Taylor  fled  to  Indiana,  w  here  Governor 
Durbin  refused  the  demand  of  Kentucky 
for  his  extradition,  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  have  a 
fair  trial. 

So  Taylor  remained  in  Indianapolis 
watching  the  development  of  events 
across  the  line,  but  eluding  all  efforts  to 
persuade  him  to  talk.  Me  was  the  center 
of  nation-w  ide  interest  and  he  knew  well 
the  power  of  mystery. 

AFTER -some  w  eeks,  Caleb  Pow  ers,  a 
-TV  Tavlor  follower,  w  as  indicted  in  Ken- 
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hnally,  on  a 
summer  morning  just  a  few  days  before 
the  impending  trial  of  Powers,  Taylor 
walked  up  to  the  Marion  County  Court- 
house at  Indianapolis,  closeted  himself 
with  an  official  court  stenographer  and 
dictated  something  which  he  placed  in  a 
sealed  envelope,  and  himself  carried  to 
the  post  office  and  dropped  into  the  mail. 
The  stenographer  destroyed  her  notes, 
and  told  no  one  what  she  had  written. 
Taylor  spoke  to  no  one,  but  went  im- 
mediately to  his  own  rooms  and  locked 
himself  in. 

Yet  within  an  hour  the  newspapers  of 
Indianapolis  were  on  the  streets  with 
extras,    announcing    that    Taylor  had 


dictated  and  mailed  to  Frankfort  a  depo- 
sition describing  the  murder  and  incrimi- 
nating Powers.  And,  as  if  by  magic,  they 
printed  the  deposition  word  for  word. 
How  were  they  able  to  do  it?  How  could 
the  contents  of  a  sealed  envelope,  which 
w  as  never  out  of  Taylor's  hands,  find  its 
way  immediately  onto,  the  front  pages  of 
a  newspaper? 

The  stenographer  could  not  explain. 
Taylor's  explanation  was  that  his  letter 
had  been  taken  from  the  ma 
made  the  charge  angrily,  threatening 
legal  proceedings.  In  Frankfort  the 
bewildered,  for,  while  the 
Kentucky  papers  published  the  depo- 
sition from  Indianapolis  that  afternoon, 
the  letter  containing  it  did  not  arrive 
until  the  following  morning.  The  whole 
thing  was  a  newspaper  mystery  for  many 
years;  but  last  year,  at  a  dinner  in  New 
\  ork,  it  was  cleared  up.  This  is  the  story: 
When  Taylor  left  the  office  of  the  court 
stenographer  in  Indianapolis  to  go  to  the 
post  office  it  w  as  about  noon,  and,  Indian- 
apolis being  then  an  informal  little  city, 
nearly  everybody  at  the  courthouse  went 
home  for  luncheon,  including  the  official 
stenographer.  Two  young  reporters  on 
the  two  afternoon  papers,  hav  ing  made  a 
final  fruitless  effort  to  make  Taylor  talk, 
drifted  into  the  stenographer's  office  to 
commiserate  with  each  other  on  their  ill 
hick  and  to  wait  for  her  return,  on  the 
chance  that  something  might  come  to  light. 

As  they  sat  there  smoking,  one  of  them 
dropped  his  hand  on  the  desk  and,  lifting 
it  again,  noticed  that  his  fingers  were 
smudged  from  contact  with  a  piece  of 
fresh  carbon  paper.  Casually'  he  picked 
up  the  carbon  paper,  and  noticed  that  it 
had  apparently  been  used  once  then 
turned  upside  down  and  used  again.  Be- 
ing new  .  it  bore  a  clear  record  of  what  had 
been  written. 

The  reporter  read  the  opening  words: 
"I,  William  S.  Taylor,"  and  with  a  grin 
of  triumph  tucked  it  inside  his  pocket. 
Five  minutes  later  he  and  his  companion 
were  transcribing  the  deposition  for 
which  the  whole  country  had  been  wait- 
ing. An  hour  later  the  newspapers  had  it 
on  the  streets. 

AS  a  newspaper  anecdote  this  is  neither 
•  more  nor  less  interesting  than  a 
thousand  other  experiences  of  American 
reporters  in  coming  through  with  news. 
But  the  story  takes  on  special  interest  when 
you  know  the  names  of  the  two  reporters, 
both  of  w  hom  were  present  at  the  little 


dinner  in  New  York  last  year  when  the 
tale  was  told.  One  "'of  them  is  Ray  Long, 
w  ho  is  editor  of  the  "Cosmopolitan  Maga- 
zine;" the  other  is  Keht  Cooper,  general 
manager  of  the  Associated  Press.  Cooper 
it  was  who  told  the  story,  and  when  he 
had  finished  it  a  third  gentleman  across 
the  table  broke  forth/with  an  exclamation 
of  delight. 

"So  that  explains  it!"  he  said.  "I 
:er  on  the  Louisville  'Post',  and 
these  years  I  have  been  wondering  ho1 
that  deposition  got  onto  the  w  ire  before  it 
reached  the  court."  This  speaker,  an- 
other ex-reporter,  is  also  a  person  of  inter- 
est, being  none  other  than  Irvin  S.  Cobb. 

TWO  of  these  three  distinguished  gentle- 
men will  not  appear  any  further  in  this 
particular  piece,  but  before  we  take  leave 
of  them  as  a  group  it  may  be  fair  to  re- 
mark that  they  are  themselves  a  very 
good  answer  to  the  common  question, 
"Is  there  any  future  for  a  man  in  the 
new  spa  per  business?" 

Kent  Cooper  is  so  typically  American 
that  the  story  of  his  career  can  be  briefly 
told:  He  was  born  in  a  little  Indiana 
town,  and  started  to  carry  a  newspaper 
route  when  he  w  as  knee-high  to  a  hitching 
post.  There  is  an  old-time  saying  that 
once  you  get  the  smell  of  printer's  ink  in 
your  nostrils  you  never  wholly  escape  it. 
You  may  drift  away  into  other  interests, 
but  always  to  your  dying  day  the  odor  of 
the  ink  will  make  your  heart  beat  a  little 
faster,  and  the  throb  of  a  big  press  will  be 
like  a  call  to  come  home.  Kent  Cooper 
graduated  from  the  newspaper  route  to 
the  composing-room,  where  he  stood  at  a 
case  and  set  the  news  stories  and  the 
editorials  and  the  advertisements  which 
other  men  had  written. 

Indiana  in  those  days  took  its  politics 
even  more  seriously  than  it  does  now,  and 
Cooper  noted  that  much  of  the  stuff 
which  was  given  him  to  set  was  vitupera- 
tive comment  on  the  words  and  deeds  of 
the  opposite  political  party.  He  noted  it 
and  disapproved.  >  He  thought  the  eter- 
nal w  rangling  was  a  waste  of  time  and 
temper,  a  useless  soiling  of  white  paper 
with  expensive  ink.  What  people  wanted 
was  not  partisan  editorials  but  news.  On 
that  subject  his  ideas  have  never  changed. 

Another  conviction  that  formed  in  his 
mind  at  the  same  time  had  to  do  with  his 
own  equipment.  Generally  speaking,  it 
seemed  to  him  that  the  narrowness  and 
unreasonableness  of  the  editors  of  his  time 
varied  in  inverse  {Continued  on  page  6S) 
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that  was  rugged,  splendid,  enduring.  He 
was  an  old  Viking  of  the  desert.  My  debt 
to  him  is  incalculable.  No  doubt  he 
exerted  more  influence  over  my  develop- 
ing, creating,  all-absorbing  love  for  the 
Southwest  than  any  other  Westerner.  I 
was  singularly  young  and  boyish  in  im- 
pressionable receptiveness.  The  romance 
of  the  West  dominated  me,  though  for- 
tunately I  did  not  wholly  escape  the 
realism. 

Emett  loved  the  West,  and  he  loved  his 
red-walled  oasis  in  all  seasons,  day  and 
night,  sunrise  and  sunset.  Like  the  Moki 
Indian,  he  faced  the  sunrise  and  sunset. 
No  task  was  too  urgent  to  keep  him  from 
that.  He  used  to  stare  at  the  blank  walls 
as  if  he  could  read  handwriting  there  in- 
visible to  other  eyes. 

I  verily  believe  that  it  was  from  Emett 
I  contracted  the  marvelous,  all-satisfying 
habit  of  watching,  seeing,  feeling  from 
high  places  above  the  desert.  Give  me  a 
promontory  over  the  desert  or  a  mag- 
nificent cape  jutting  out  over  a  canyon — ■ 
and  my  happiness  is  complete.  Yet  I  did 
not  know  that  then.  I  used  to  sit  with 
Emett  and  watch  and  listen  for  hours. 
What  do  I  not  owe  that  man?  Emett 
knew  when  to  be  silent.  Surely,  of  all  the 
gifts  that  have  come  to  me  from  contact 
with  the  West,  this  one  of  sheer  love  of 
wilderness  beauty,  color,  grandeur,  has 
been  the  greatest,  the  most  significant  for 
my  work. 

SECONDLY,  Emett's  love  of  all  crea- 
tures, and  especially  horses,  was  some- 
thing I  absorbed.  Perhaps  I  was  at  a" 
sponge-like  stage  then.  I  do  not  think  I 
was  ever  hard  or  cruel  to  animals,  but  I 
never  had  what  I  learned  from  Emett. 
Jones  controlled  horses,  dogs,  lions,  buf- 
falo, and  even  the  larger  beasts  of  Africa, 
and  he  did  it  by  sheer  brutal  mastery. 
He  made  them  fear  him.  But  Emett  was 
a  different  kind  of  a  man 

Whatever  it  was  that  he  felt  for  horses, 
and  it  must  have  been  love,  they  returned. 
It  was  a  most  remarkable  feature  about 
this  most  remarkable  man.  I  remember 
when  we  had  to  pack  the  three  captured 
lions  back  to  camp.  Jones  tried  all  the 
horses  except  one,  and  that  was  Emett's 
gray  stallion,  one  he  called  Mark. 

"Let  me  pack  them  on  Mark,"  said 


Emett,  when  the  forceful  and  irascible 
Jones  had  failed  on  all  the  other  horses. 
They  bit,  kicked,  bucked — it  was  im- 
possible to  pack  them. 

"That  stallion!"  yelled  Jones.  "He'll 
kill  the  lions.  He'll  jump  into  the  canyon." 

But,  wonderful  to  relate,  Emett  some- 
how got  the  spirited  stallion  to  pack  those 
lions  alive  to  camp. 

I  first  saw  Silvermane,  the  famous 
white-maned  stallion,  wildest  of  wild 
horses,  when  I  was  with  Emett.  I  saw 
many  others,  and  once  Emett  thought 
surely  he  had  got  me  a  glimpse  of  Wild- 
fire. How  the  old  gray-headed  Westerner 
would  stand  and  gaze!  To  be  sure,  he 
wanted  to  capture  those  incomparable 
wild  stallions,  but  I  believed  it  was 
because  he  loved  them.  Whatever  it  was, 
I  absorbed  it  in  addition  to  my  own 
thrilling  emotion. 

T  ASTLY,  and  perhaps  the  most  beneficent 
4  thing  that  Emett  taught  me,  was  to  en- 
dure. I  think  that  of  all  the  qualities  of 
spirit,  I  most  reverence  endurance.  Steven- 
son wrote  that  courage  and  intelligence  are 
the  two  qualities  of  character  most  worth 
developing.  I  believe  they  inculcate  en- 
durance. Fosdick,  the  best  of  modern 
preachers,  calls  this  the  faculty  to  finish. 

I  saw  manifestations  of  Emett's  pasi 
endurance.  I  learned  of  innumerable  feats 
beyond  comprehension.  The  desert  had 
developed  him.  Like  an  Indian,  if  he  was 
to  survive  there,  he  must  endure.  Loneli- 
ness, hunger,  thirst,  cold,  heat,  the  fierce 
sandstorm,  the  desert  blizzard,  poverty, 
labor  without  help,  illness  without  medi- 
cine, tasks  without  remuneration,  no  com- 
fort, but  little  sleep,  so  few  of  the  joys 
commonly  yearned  for  by  men,  and  pain, 
pain,  always  some  kind  of  pain — these 
were  the  things  that  taught  Emett  en- 
durance. 

I  had  to  revere  him.  I  had  to  love  him. 
And,  in  as  much  as  was  possible  for  me,  I 
gritted  my  teeth  and  began  the  develop- 
ment of  endurance.  It  sustained  me 
through  years  of  defeat,  of  deferred  long- 
ing and  labor,  when  otherwise  I  would 
have  fallen  by  the  wayside.  To  seek,  to 
strive,  to  find  and  not  to  yield,  these 
bands  that  forged  the  strong  soul  of 
Ulysses  were  assuredly  the  strength  of 
Jim  Emett. 


Sunrise 
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she'd  been  playing,  and  David  begged  her 
to  play  again.  So  she  did — a  gay  little 
French  melody;  then  she  sang— negro 
lullabies,  a  syncopated  "Who  is  M^ 
Sweetie"  something,  then  "Mandalay.  ' 

She  said  Arthur  had  gone  to  the  village 
to  get  a  book  she  had  ordered  from  Boston 
and  her  father  had  wandered  up  to  bed. 

"It  was  nice  of  you  to  come,"  she  said. 

She  brought  him  cigarettes,  an  ash 
tray,  and  curled  up  in  a  big  arm  chair 
under  the  gentle  light. 

"I  have  been  waiting  for  you,"  she 
smiled,  "to  tell  me  about  your  moun- 
tains." 

She  said  she  wanted  to  know  where  he 
rode — what  he  saw — what  color  was 
morning  and  noon  and  night,  and  the 
rivers  and  trees! 


"It's  so  easy  to  see  the  cities  and 
towns,"  she  said;  "just  a  lot  of  brick  and 
wood  put  together,  and  streets  and  people 
scattered  around.  But  mountain  and  sky 
is  such  a  big  thought — such  a  wonderful 
thing!  I've  always  dreamed  Sky  Valley 
would  be  the  most  beautiful  place  in  the 
world!" 

So  it  came  to  Dave  Dakin  to  tell 
Sky  Valley  he  hated,  to  blind  eyes  that 
wanted  it  the  most  beautiful  place  in  the 
world!  It  came  to  Dave  Dakin  to  paint 
Sky  Valley  for  eyes  that  would  see  it  only 
as  he  saw  it!  For  the  sake  of  blind  eyes,  it 
came  to  Dave  Dakin  to  give  God  and  Sky 
Valley,  for  the  first  time,  their  due!  And 
Dave  Dakin  did  it!  Told  heights,  depths, 
valleys,  dawn,  day,  dusk,  and  night; 
purple  chasms,  pine  tree  forests,  that  he 
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"The  lions  are  choking!  They're  dying 
of  thirst!  We  must  have  water!" 

One  glance  at  the  poor,  gasping,  froth- 
ing beasts  proved  to  me  the  nature  of  our 
extremity. 

"Water  in  this  desert!  Where  will  we 
find  it?  Oh,  why  did  I  forget  my  canteen?" 

After  all  our  hopes,  our  efforts,  our 
tragedies,  and  finally  our  wonderful  good 
fortune,  to  lose  these  beautiful  lions  for 
lack  of  a  little  water  was  sickening,  mad- 
dening. 

"Think  quick!"  cried  Emett.  "I'm  no 
good;  I'm  all  in.  But  you  must  find  water. 
It  snowed  yesterday.  There's  water  some- 
where." 

Into  my  mind  flashed  a  picture  of  the 
many  little  pockets  beaten  by  rains  into 
the  shelves  and  promontories  of  the  can- 
yon rim.  With  the  thought  I  was  on  the 
jump.  I  ran;  I  climbed;  I  seemed  to  have 
wings;  I  reached  the  rim  and  hurried  along 
it  with  eager  gaze.  I  swung  clown  on  a 
cedar  branch  to  a  projecting  point  of  rock. 
Small  depressions  were  everywhere  still 
damp,  but  the  water  had  evaporated.  But 
I  would  not  give  up.  I  jumped  from  rock 
to  rock  and  climbed  over  scaly  ledges, 
and  set  tons  of  yellow  shale  into  motion. 
And  I  found  on  a  ragged  promontory 
many  little  round  holes,  some  a  foot  deep, 
all  full  of  clear  water.  Using  my  handker- 
chief as  a  sponge  I  filled  my  cap. 

Then  began  my  journey  dow  n.  I  car- 
ried the  cap  with  both  hands  and  balanced 
myself  like  a  tight-rope  performer.  I 
zigzagged  the  slopes,  slipped  over  stones, 
leaped  fissures,  and  traversed  yellow 
slides.  I  safely  descended  places  that  in 
an  ordinary  moment  would  have  presented 
insurmountable  obstacles,  and  hurst  down 
upon  Emett  with  an  Indian  yell  of  triumph. 

"dood!"  ejaculated  he.  If  I  had  not 
known  it  already,  the  way  his  face  changed 
would  have  told  me  of  his  love  for  animals. 
He  grasped  a  lion  bv  the  ears  and  held  his 
head  up.  I  saturated  my  handkerchief 
and  squeezed  the  water  into  his  mouth. 
He  wheezed,  coughed,  choked,  but  to  our 
joy  he  swallowed.  He  had  to  swallow. 
One  after  the  other  we  served  them  so, 
seeing  with  unmistakable  relief  the  sure 
signs  of  recovery.  Their  eyes  cleared  and 
brightened;  the  dry  coughing  that  dis- 
tressed us  so  ceased;  the  froth  came  no 
more.  The  savage  fellow  that  had  fought 
us  to  a  standstill,  for  which  we  had  named 
him  Spitfire,  raised  his  head,  the  gold  in 
his  beautiful  eyes  darkened  to  fire,  and 
growled  his  return  to  life  and  defiance. 

Emett  and  I  sank  hack  in  unutterable 
relief. 

"Waa-hoo!"  Jones's  yell  came,  break- 
ing the  warm  quiet  of  the  slope.  Our 
comrade  appeared  riding  down. 

Jones  surveyed  the  small  level 
the  shade  of  the  cedars.  H 
the  lions  to  us,  his  stern  face  relaxed,  and 
his  dry  laugh  cracked. 

"Dog-gone  you,  Jim  Emett — if  vou 
didn't  do  it!" 

T  OOKINC,  back  now  at  these  experi- 
'  ences  with  Emett,  after  twelve  years 
of  first-hand  study  of  the  wild  places  and 
strong  characters  of  the  West,  I  can  easily 
see  how  he  took  powerful  hold  of  mv  imagi- 
nation and  fixed  for  me  an  ideal  which 
has  never  changed.  All  Western  men,  de- 
veloped by  hard  contact  with  the  desert, 
are  great  whether  they  are  good  or  bad. 
But  Emett  was  good,  and  he  typified  all 
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The  magnitude  of  our  present 
system  of  telephone  communica- 
tion was  beyond  the  thoughts  of 
men  fifty  years  ago.  While  at 
that  time  Bell,  the  inventor,  had 
a  prophetic  vision  of  places  and 
houses  and  factories  connected 
by  telephone,  even  he  could  not 
have  foreseen  the  American  city 
of  skyscrapers  with  more  tele- 
phones in  one  building  than  are 
to  be  found  in  many  a  foreign 
country. 

The  massed  multitudes  of  the 
modern  city  can  no  longer  be 
served  by  wires  strung  in  the  air. 
We  now  have  telephone  cables 


no  bigger  than  a  man's  wrist 
each  containing  2400  thread-like 
wires,  carrying  beneath  the  city 
streets  their  millions  of  spoken 
messages.  Long  distance  cables 
overhead  and  underground  con- 
nect cities  with  one  another  by 
storm-proof  conductors,  now  be- 
ing extended  into  a  country-wide 
network. 

At  the  present  time  nine-tenths 
of  the  45,000,000  miles  of  tele- 
phone wire  in  the  Bell  System 
are  in  cable.  The  service  of  each 
telephone  user  has  become  more 
and  more  reliable  with  the  exten- 
sion of  this  cable  construction. 
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never  had  thought  of  before.  Caves,  bear 
cubs,  trout  streams — he  thought  of  them 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life;  put  into 
thoughts,  into  words,  sun  and  green 
valley,  spreading  trees,  space,  freedom, 
eagle  wings,  little  birds  in  the  shell! 

Is  Life  too  little  or  too  much  that  we 
pass  these  simple  wonders  by,  reaching 
always  for  something  more!  Can  Life  be 
too  small,  that  we  need  more  glory  than 
day,  night,  hope,  love,  music,  sleep, 
strength,  a  friend  or  two?  Can  what  we 
are  reaching  for  be  so  much  greater  than 
that:  Or  perhaps  is  the  answer  that  Life 
is  too  great — too  large  a  treasure,  trying  to 
fit  the  small  minds  of  small  men.  It  is 
curious  to  think  how  the  measure  of  what 
we  have  would  change  were  we  to  lose  it! 

ARTHUR  KIM  BY  came  back  after  an 
A  *  hour  or  so.  Shalmir  ran  to  meet  him, 
reached  up  for  his  kiss. 

He  told  her  he  had  been  gone  so  long, 
talking  politics  with  old  Jenson,  the 
village  storekeeper. 

"And  your  book  hasn't  come  yet,"  he 
said.   "I'll  go  after  it  again  to-morrow." 

He  pulled  her  over  to  the  wide  stairs, 
and  down  on  his  lap. 

"You're  my  Persian  kitten,"  he  said, 
and  rumpled  her  hair  against  her  shoulder. 

"You  talked  politics  with  Jenson  in  the 
village  all  evening?"  David  wanted  to 
know. 

"Yes,"  Arthur  laughed.  "Spent  the 
whole  evening  right  there.  Didn't  see  a 
soul  but  old  Jenson." 

David  took  out  of  his  pocket  the  wallet 
he  had  picked  up  at  Sky  Valley  Inn,  and 
put  it  down  where  Arthur  had  to  see  it. 
Arthur's  name  was  on  it.  It  had  been 
Arthur  that  David  had  seen  kissing  that 
girl. 

Arthur  glanced  at  what  David  put 
down — looked  away,  guilty,  evasive. 

"Sing  something,  will  you,  dear?"  he 
asked  Shalmir. 

While  she  was  singing,  someone  came 
across  the  porch — heavy,  unfamiliar  steps. 
Shalmir  left  the  piano  and  went  to  the 
door. 

"G'd  evenin',"  a  man  greeted  her,  a 
rasping,  uncultured  voice. 

"Why,  Mr.  Jenson!"  she  said — sur- 
prised. 

"Just  fetched  this  here  book  along 
out,"  Jenson  drawled.  "It's  been  to  my 
place  a  week  now,  and  no  hide  nor  hair  a' 
nobody  comin'  after  it." 

David  walked  past  Arthur  Kimby  and 
put  Shalmir  aside. 

"My  account  book,  is  it?"  he  asked, 
and  pressed  his  hand  warningly  against 
Jenson's  lips.  "Father  tell  you  I  was  over 
here,  I  suppose?  Much  obliged.  I'm  go- 
ing on  home  now.  I'll  go  along  with  you." 

He  took  a  large,  thick  book  from  Jen- 
son's  hand — thick  pages — raised  blind 
letters,  and  passed  it  silently  over  Shal- 
mir's  head  to  Arthur  Kimby. 

"Good  night,  little  lady,"  he  said  to 
Shalmir,  and  took  the  puzzled  Jenson 
away. 

Dave  told  his  father  he  thought  Mr. 
Dorf  might  be  interested  in  the  road  they 
were  cutting  down  from  Three  Mile  Ledge. 

"I'd  like  to  talk  it  over  with  him  some 
evening  soon,"  Dave  said. 

The  colonel  lit  a  long  black  cigar  and 
tapped  aristocratic  fingers  on  the  arm  of 
his  mahogany  chair. 

"  Perhaps  Dorf's  business  doesn't  worry 


you  as  much  as  his  daughter,"  the  colonel 
said  at  last. 

"  Perhaps  not,"  was  all  David  answered. 

A  week  later,  one  evening,  Colonel 
Dakin,  David,  and  Mr.  Dorf  smoked  and 
talked,  around  Dorf's  library  table,  about 
roads,  mines — Mr.  Dorf,  bald,  plump, 
brusque,  proved  to  be  interested  in  every- 
thing that  was  good  business.  Shalmir's 
voice  came  to  them  now  and  then  from 
the  living-room  where  she  and  Arthur  were 
playing  chess. 

"Yes,  the  road's  a  good  thing,"  Dorf 
said;  "and  the  race  track's  good.  Sky 
Valley  needs  a  boom  all  over  America.  But 
here's  the  best  thing  of  all!"  he  found 
one  paper  among  several  in  his  pocket 
and  gave  it  to  Dave.  "You  hunt  up 
Fifer,  who's  out  here  from  Chicago, 
and  show  him  this  project  for  fruit  trans- 
portation. If  it  don't  hit  him  right  be- 
tween the  eyes  he's  the  prize  turnip!" 

Arthur  joined  them — talked  cotton 
with  the  colonel — and  Shalmir  came  with 
a  little  table,  linen  doilies,  a  tray  of  red 
wine  and  cakes.  David  watched  how  she 
moved,  always  conscious  of  Arthur — al- 
ways conscious  where  he  sat,  what  he  was 
saying.  She  would  drop  her  hand  on  his 
shoulder  as  she  passed  him,  stand  beside 
him  a  minute.  He  would  glance  up  and 
say.  "Hello,  Tiddledewinks,"  as  though 
her  affection  really  quite  amused  him. 

In  the  afternoon  two  days  after  that, 
David  drove  his  roadster  to  the  Oregon 
Valley  Club  House  to  see  Mr.  Fifer.  Fifer 
had  gone  away,  but  would  be  back,  they 
said.  So  David  waited. 

A  girl  was  there — crimson  lips,  pink 
finger  nails,  an  odd  perfume.  David 
remembered  she  was  the  girl  he  had  seen 
at  Sky  Valley  Inn.  She  sat  in  a  long 
porch  chair  and  looked  at  David  with 
almost  insolent  eyes. 

"You're  the  Kentuckian,"  she  said. 
"I've  heard  about  you.  Why  be  such  a 
stranger?" 

She  told  him  the  gay  party  of  the  season 
was  to  be  the  following  night. 

"The  music  is  coming  four  hundred 
miles,"  she  said,  looking  at  him  steadily. 
"I  shall  give  all  my  dances  to  the  tall 
men!" 

"V\7ELL,  sir,"  Mr.  Fifer  said  to  David 

»  »  at  nine  o'clock  that  night,  his  fist 
coming  down  on  the  table,  "if  I  can  have 
Martin  Dorf's  check  for  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  to-morrow  morning,  I'll  put 
this  traction  deal  through.  Tell  him  that!" 

David  said  he  would  have  Mr.  Dorf's 
decision  within  half  an  hour. 

As  he  said  good  night  to  Fifer  and 
crossed  the  veranda,  he  saw  the  dark- 
haired  girl  at  a  table  in  the  dining-room, 
laughing  with  Arthur  Kimby. 

David  knew  Dorf  was  eager  to  hear 
about  the  traction  deal.  That  little  road- 
ster of  his  was  used  to  speeding  mountain 
roads.  The  Dorf  great  house  was  open, 
lighted  lanterns  among  the  trees.  Shalmir 
came  out  to  meet  him. 

"Hello,  Dave,"  she  called.  "I  heard 
your  car  two  miles  away!" 

Her  father  came  out  too,  glasses  over 
his  finger,  newspaper  open  in  his  hand. 

"Come  in,  Dakin,"  he  said.  "Come  in, 
sir!'^ 

"I'm  knitting  Father  a  handsome 
sweater,  and  Father  takes  a  great  deal  of 
wool,"  Shalmir  laughed,  to  explain  the 
quantity  of  dark  red  piled  in  her  lap. 
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At  53  He  Became 
a  Public  Accountant 

Not  until  he  was  53  years  old  was  T.  J. 
DeHaas,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  able  to  break 
away  from  his  trade  as  a  carpenter.  Hand- 
icapped from  youth  by  lack  of  education 
and  the  necessity  of  earning  his  own  living, 
he  fell  into  a  rut  and  for  years  was  obliged 
to  content  himself  with  the  unsteady 
wages  of  his  trade. 

Finally  he  enrolled  for  LaSalle Training  in  Higher 
Accountancy,  and  his  first  contract  as  auditor  paid 

bookkeeper,"  he  writes,  "and  my  income  is  increas- 
ing- daily.  Naturally  I  am  gTateful  to  LaSalle  for  this 
new  start  in  life,  and  can  only  add  that  any  young 
man,  after  reading  these  facts,  should  certainly  be 
ashamed  to  say  'I  can't' — especially  if  he  has  a  high 
school  education,  which  1  never  had." 

These  Free  Books  Point  the  Way 
to  a  Big  Income 

Two  books— "Accountancy,  the  Profession  that 
Pays,"  and  "Ten  Years'  Promotion  in  One"— gave  Mr. 
DeHaas  the  inspiration  that  started  him  toward  suc- 
cess in  the  accounting  field.  In  them  he  saw  clearly 
outlined  the  tremendous  opportunities  for  the  man 
who  makes  good  —  read  exactly  how  he  should  go 
about  it-yind  he  ACTED !  Those  books  LaSalle  will 

u  have  the  will  and  the  desire  to  carve  out  for 
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"Arthur  went  to  bed  early,  because  he's 
going  up  to  Silver  Gully  in  the  morning." 

David  told  Dorf  what  Fifer  had  said. 

"That'll  make  Oregon  worth  more'n 
Brazil  to  us,  Honey,"  Dorf  boomed  to 
Shalmir,  plumping  her  backward  with  his 
fist  down  on  a  divan  full  of  pillows.  "Best 
break  we  ever  got!  We'll  make  Arthur 
superintendent,  to  square  you  for  this 
expensive  knitting—" 

Shalmir  struggled  to  her  feet,  laughing. 

"That's  wonderful,"  she  said.  "He 
must  come  down  and  hear  it.  I'll  call 
him!" 

"Oh,  don't  call  him,"  David  said 
quickly.  "Wait  till  to-morrow  and  sur- 
prise him.  You  don't  want  to  get  him 
down  now." 

"Why,  he'll  enjoy  coming  down,"  Shal- 
mir said.  "Why  wait  till  to-morrow  to 
tell  him?"  But  as  she  went  toward  the 
stairs,  David  strode  ahead  and  stopped 
her  squarely. 

"Now,  listen,"  he  said.  "You're  my 
hostess  this  time!" 

She  stood  there  a  minute — David  keep- 
ing her  forcibly  from  going  farther;  then 
quietly,  with  no  word  at  all,  she  turned 
back  to  where  her  father  was  writing  the 
check  for  Mr.  Fifer. 

OTHING  could  have  been  more  sur- 


N' 
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>  David  or  to  Shalmir  than 


they  should  meet  on  the  road  the 
next  morning.  He  was  on  his  way  to  the 
Club  House  with  the  check,  and  she  and 
her  Indian  were  walking,  leading  their 
horses,  her  feet  trim  in  brown  riding  boots, 
she  herself  like  a  boy  in  tailored  breeches, 
waistcoat,  and  cap. 

"Come  along,  go  with  me,"  he  said. 
"It's  a  lovely  ride." 

"All  right,"  she  nodded.  "Arthur's 
gone  till  late  to-night." 

They  sent  back  the  Indian  and  went  on 
together.  David  picked  a  branch  of  cedar 
and  she  sniffed  it  joyously,  and  pinned  a 
bit  on  her  vest.  They  stopped  for  a  drink 
at  Water  Cress  Spring,  and  he  held  her 
curls  back  while  she  reached  down  to  the 
swift,  cold  water.  The  country  mail  man 
passed  them — his  jogging  old  horse. 
"Howdy,  folks,"  he  called. 
Shalmir  waved  at  him  and  carried  him  a 
drink  in  the  broken  spring  cup. 

"Got  a  package  fer  ya'  in  the  back  seat 
yere,"  he  said.  David  reached  for  it.  "La 
Touche,  Paris,"  he  read. 

"Oh!"  Shalmir  cried,  a  little  flutter  of 
joy.  "That's  my  wedding  dress!" 

David  fastened  the  box  to  his  saddle. 
The  day  was  cool  and  warm  and  sweet, 
a  wild  scent  of  purple  flowers  along  the 
road,  birds  piping  from  fence  caps,  little, 
rushing,  overfed  streams,  log  bridges.  .  .  . 

Shalmir  whipped  off  her  cap  and  threw 
her  head  to  the  wind. 

"David,"  she  said,  "if  you  could  be 
anywhere  in  the  world  this  minute — where 
would  you  choose?" 

He  looked  at  that  little  girl  riding  be- 
side him;  looked  beyond  her  at  purple 
hills,  purple  trees. 

"I'd  choose — Sky  Valley!"  Dave  Dakin 
said,  and  smiled  just  a  little. 

Everything  was  gay  at  the  Club  House 
—colors  flying— green  boughs  going  up. 
"To-day's  the  great  party,"  David  said. 
He  sent  their  ponies  around,  took  the 
box,  Shalmir's  wedding  dress,  and,  arm 
in  arm,  they  went  up  the  steps,  fifty  steps 
to  the  cedar  log  villa — wide  porches,  open 


living-room,  fireplace,  dining-room.  David 
turned  Shalmir  facing  the  valley  and  told 
her  where  they  were,  what  was  below 
them,  all  about  the  place — its  log  walls,: 
big  spaces,  men's  comfort. 

It  was  lunch  time.  When  they  crossed 
the  porch — Shalmir's  arm  in  his,  her 
fluff  of  shining  hair,  tailored  riding  clothes 
— every  eye  admired  her  openly.  Fifer 
came  forward  to  meet  them.  David  de- 
livered Dorf's  check,  and  Fifer  was  de- 
lighted. He  insisted,  then,  that  they  stay 
for  the  evening. 

"I  won't  hear  of  your  leaving!"  he  said. 
"You  shall  have  rooms.  Send  for  your 
clothes.  A  maid  for  Miss  Shalmir." 

Someone  started  the  piano. 

"In  fact,"  he  laughed,  "we'll  begin  the 
evening  right  now!"  He  whirled  Shalmir 
out  on  the  floor,  and  David  watched  them 
dance.  Everyone  watched  them  dance — 
she  so  lovely! 

Fifer  told  her  he'd  heard  what  a  song- 
bird she  was.  He  lifted  her  on  the  piano 
and  called  out  that  she  was  going  to  sing. 
The  crowd  came  around,  and  she  sang, 
with  cheers  of  applause — jesting  songs, 
negro  "gospels,"  quaint,  twanging  Bra- 
zilian melodies,  jazz  tunes,  little  tear-drop 
things.  At  last,  breathless,  she  stopped, 
swung  down  on  the  floor,  laughing. 

"There's  somebody  here  I  want  to  be 
introduced  to,"  she  said,  hesitating  a 
moment.  Then  she  smiled.  "It's  you," 
she  said,  and  walked  directly  to  where 
that  dark-haired  girl  with  crimson  lips 
stood  leaning  against  the  piano. 

So  Fifer  introduced  Sonia  Banzhaf,  and 
told  Shalmir  she  was  a  dancer  at  Sky 
Valley  Inn. 

Mr.  Fifer  sent  a  boy  for  David's  eve- 
ning clothes— a  message  to  the  colonel  not 
to  expect  him  for  dinner — and  Shalmir  said 
she  thought  her  box  from  Paris  would 
have  a  gown  she  could  wear.  In  the  late 
afternoon  then,  in  the  room  Fifer  had  pre- 
pared for  her,  David  opened  the  box. 
That  was  a  quaint  little  room — bare, 
fresh-scented  pine  wood,  unfinished  walls, 
scraps  of  pine  cones  blowing  in  on  the 
floor.  David  unfolded  the  wedding  dress — 
white  satin,  misty  veil;  put  them  in  Shal- 
mir's hands;  watched  her  swift,  eager 
fingers. 

"The  other  dress  is  pink,"  he  told  her, 
"and  pink  slippers  and  stockings.  It's 
made  of  pink  pieces  all  put  together." 

The  dress  was  a  rose,  petals  fastened 
with  silver. 

"I'll  wear  that  to-night,"  she  said. 
"I'm  sorry  Arthur  went  away." 

TN  EVENING  clothes  David  was  hand- 
*■  some — very  much  at  ease.  Shalmir  was 
late.  The  music  had  been  playing  an  hour 
when  David  still  was  waiting  for  her.  The 
place  was  a  rainbow  of  color  and  light — 
banjos  and  saxophones — a  bit  of  life, 
there  on  the  side  of  that  mountain,  like 
a  comet  tail  out  of  the  sky. 

And  while  David  waited — Arthur  Kim- 
by  came,  immaculate,  debonair.  Sonia 
wore  a  black  spangled  dress  that  caught 
the  light  like  black  fire — scarlet  earrings, 
scarlet  lips.  Arthur  didn't  see  David 
there.  He  saw  only  Sonia,  and  they  were 
dancing,  he  and  Sonia,  his  arms  close 
around  her,  when  Shalmir  Dorf  came 
across  the  balcony  at  the  head  of  the  stairs 
and  stood  there,  silver,  gold,  pink,  like  a 
pale  cloud,  or  a  blown  rose  that  seems  just 
too  fair  for  hands  to  touch. 


Sunrise,  by  Dixie  ^Willson 
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Everyone  felt  her  there.  Even-one 
turned  to  watch  her.  Arthur  Kim  by 
stopped  short  on  the  dance  floor — drew 
back  against  the  wall,  and  stood  motion- 
less as  David  went  to  Shalmir,  brought 
her  down,  and  into  the  dance. 

Between  dances  they  walked  on  the 
veranda — speckled  stars,  wind  crooning 
in  the  pines,  broken  rhythm  of  a  waterfall. 
Arthur  Kimby  avoided  them,  though 
once  on  the  dance  floor  they  passed  so 
close  that  Shalmir's  dress  brushed  his 
shoulder.  Everyone  wanted  her;  but 
David  kept  her  to  himself.  Then,  finally, 
Fifer  insisted.  David  drew  him  aside  with 
the  pretense  of  a  cigar. 

"Shalmir  Dorf  is  to  marry  Arthur 
Emby,"  David  said  shortly. 

"Kimby!"  Fifer  exclaimed.  "Why, 
Kimby's  here  with  that  dancer!" 

"Shalmir  doesn't  know  it,"  Dave  said, 
"and  I  want  to  spare  her.  She  doesn't 
know  Kimby  is  here  at  all,  so — you  under- 
stand me?" 

"I  understand  what  you  mean — cer- 
tainly," Fifer  replied;  "but  she  ought  to 
know!  Why  don't  you  tell  her!" 

"Because — she  loves  him,"  David  said. 

FIFER  looked  out  into  the  starry  night, 
then  back  at  Shalmir,  waiting  there, 
at  pale  little  cloud.  He  nodded  slowly. 
"Yes,"  he  said.  "I  see!" 
David  saw  Arthur  and  Sonia  on  the 
steps  looking  into  the  Valley.  He  went 
down  to  them. 

Kimby,"  he  said,  "how  long  are  you 
going  on  with  this?" 

Deliberately  Kimby  inhaled  and  ex- 
haled the  puff  of  a  cigarette. 

T  wonder  if  you  are  inquiring,"  he 
said,  "as  a  curious  observer — or  as  a 
1?"  He  threw  his  cigarette  over  into 
the  grass.  "  Shall  we  dance  ?"  he  asked  the 
girl  beside  him. 

David  and  Shalmir  rode  home  in  the 
oon  and  the  darkness,  saying  little — her 
pony  nosing  his — his  hand  guiding  hers. 
A  car  passed  them,  Arthur  Kimby  in 
the  back  seat.  When  they  got  home 
Arthur  was  waiting  for  them  alone  in  the 
library. 

Shalmir  tumbled  joyously  into  his  arms 
-then,  with  a  puzzled  little  expression, 
felt  across  his  shoulders;  tucked  shirt, 
satin  vest — 

'Why,  you're — you're  wearing  evening 
clothes,"  she  said. 

'Yes,"  he  told  her.  "I  was  thinking  of 
coming  after  you." 

David  put  down  the  box  of  her  wedding 
dress. 

"Good  night,  Shalmir,"  he  said. 

She  went  to  the  door  with  him — put  her 
hand  into  his  fingers  that  David  suddenly 
felt  were  trembling — that  he  suddenly 
lught  against  his  lips. 

Sonia  Banzhaf  went  away  from  the 
Inn,  went  East,  Fifer  said.  Arthur  was 
very  careful  of  Shalmir,  very  thoughtful 
of  her,  constantly  with  her.  The  traction 
project  went  on.  Dorf  was  as  good  as  his 
word;  he  made  Arthur  Kimby  superin- 
tendent. Three  weeks  later,  with  the 
wedding  of  Shalmir  and  Arthur  only  ten 
days  away,  David  heard  from  Dorf  that 
Arthur  had  gone  hunting  with  some  men 
from  the  East.  Arthur  hadn't  known  just 
where  they  were  going,  but  a  lumberjack 
had  met  them  on  the  trail  to  Car  Cabin, 
Dorf  said. 

Car  Cabin  stood  alone  along  the  Rattle- 
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COLLINS,  star  sales- 
man, says  "it's  as 
important  as  the 
morning  shave" 


Campbell's  Automatic  "RAPID" 


snake  Range  in  Silver  Gully.  Old  Car  had 
lived  there  and  died  there,  and  now  hunters 
helped  themselves  to  its  bunks  and  old 
shelter — followed  a  narrow  trail  through 
silver  birch  trees  to  the  sagging  log  walls, 
broken  window  frames,  stone  fire  hole. 
The  hunters  "would  go  there  with  food, 
matches,  and  blankets. 

TV/TIDNIGHT,  twenty-four  hours  after 
^  *  that  lumberjack  had  told  where  Ar- 
thur Kimby  was,  someone  beat  on  the 
door  of  the  colonel's  home,  calling  David. 

"The  forest  is  burning!  They  want  the 
ditch  rider!  The  rangers  are  out  and  we've 
got  to  dam  the  head  gates,  or  back- 
fire!" 

David  dressed  while  his  father  saddled 
the  cayuse  and  called  the  servants. 
Against  the  dark  side  of  the  Rattlesnake 
dull  red  and  gray  showed,  like  a  cloud 
against  black  sky — haze  of  red  every- 
where, smell  of  resin,  smoke  of  leaves  and 
wood.  Over  the  stillness  of  the  night,  as 
over  still  water,  came  the  sound  of  people 
shouting.  Lights  were  up  and  down  the 
mountainside! 

It  is  the  forest  rangers  and  ditch  riders 
who  call  men  out  to  fight  the  fires! 

"She's  been  burnin'  so  slow  all  day  no- 
body knowed  there  was  any  danger,"  the 
man  shouted  to  David  as  they  rode.  Bits 
of  gray  ash  filled  the  air — came  against 
their  faces.  "But  now  she's  comin'  like 
Hell  turned  loose,  straight  down  the 
Rattlesnake!  We  won't  stand  no  more 
chance'n  Judgment  Day  if  we  don't  git 
her  turned  back  soon!" 

Against  the  darkness  red  was  crawling 
down  over  the  gray — flames  breaking 
through  like  the  spit  of  guns!  When  they 
came  to  where  the  forest  rangers  were 
waiting  for  David,  a  hundred  men  had 
already  gathered  in  the  fitful  light  by  the 
side  of  the  road — smoke-filled  air,  falling 
ashes,  fire  coming  mile  by  mile! 

"There's  only  one  thing  to  do,  Dave," 
the  ranger  said.  "Drive  it  straight  back 
up  the  mountain!  Nothing  will  save  us 
being  swept  clean  out,  unless  we  back-fire 
and  turn  the  course.  Straight  back  through 
Silver  Gully!  Right,  Dave?" 

"Yes,"  Dave  answered.  "Through 
Silver  Gully.   Back-fire  and  drive  it  up!" 

The  line  of  men  went  silently  by  like  an 
army  of  ants — that  red  glow  on  their 
faces;  the  air  hot,  dense,  smoke-filled. 
And  Silver  Gully  was — Car  Cabin.  David 
didn't  think  of  Arthur  Kimby  being  there 
because  of  Arthur  Kimby — but  he  thought 
of  it  because  of  Shalmir's  face  when  he 
had  given  her  that  bridal  veil — her  grop- 
ing, joyous  hands — 

"Fred,"  he  said  to  the  ranger  who  was 
turning,  with  his  ax,  after  the  men  already 
gone,  "the  superintendent  of  the  new 
Traction  Company  is  in  Car  Cabin!" 

The  ranger  looked  up — swore  under  his 
breath,  drew  his  hand  across  his  eyes. 

"Seems  like  murder,  Dave,"  he  said; 
"but — is  there  anything  else  to  do?" 

"Nothing  else,"  David  answered.  "But 
the  old  prospect  hole  of  King  Kelly  Mine 
goes  twelve  hundred  feet  through  from 
Crow's  Foot  to  Silver  Gully,  and  if  I  can 
be  spared — I'll  try  to  go  through  for  him. 
He's  with  Easterners  who  don't  know  that 
old  shaft.   It  is  murder!" 

"  But  the  fire's  almost  down  to  Crow's 
Foot  now,"  the  ranger  said,  staring  at 
David;  "and  maybe  Kelly's  Hole  isn't 
open.  Nobody's  been  there  in  five  years!" 


"With  your  permission,  I'll  take  the 
chance,"  David  said. 

"All  right,  Dave,"  the  ranger  answered; 
and  that  was  all. 

David  turned  his  pony  straight  up  the 
mountain,  and  rode  harder  than  he  had 
ever  ridden  in  his  life  before — toward  that  j 
smell,  thicker,  closer — toward  that  sicken- j 
ing  heat — toward  that  crackle  of  burning 
timber — toward  where  he  could  see  flames' 
crawling,  and  low  curling  smoke — till,! 
Crow's  Foot  was  less  than  fifty  feet  away,  j 
Then  he  swung  to  the  ground,  turned  that  j 
cayuse  back  down  the  road  to  safety,  and  1 
cut  straight  into  the  forest! 

It  was  blinding,  stinging  through  those 
trees — heat — smoke — hot  ashes.  But  at 
last  he  felt  the  air  of  the  opening  into 
ground  that  was  Kelly's  shaft,  saw  the 
smoke  sucking  back,  and  felt  gratefully 
into  the  dark.  Damp  shored  timbers, 
mud,  rock,  darkness  for  a  thousand  I 
stumbling  feet — then  air,  sky,  Car  Cabin! 

A  cook  fire  was  smoldering  on  the  stones, 
someone  lying  on  the  ground  in  a  blanket. 
David  went  there,  looked  down  at  who  it 
was.  Sonia  Banzhaf. 

"What— who  is  it?"  she  cried,  catching 
her  breath — sitting  up,  startled — dark 
hair  falling  over  her  face.  Arthur  Kimby 
came  out  of  the  cabin. 

"What  do  you  want?"  he  said.  "Who 
are  you  looking  for?  The  men  have  gone." 
Then  he  saw  it  was  Dave. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "what  do  you  want?" 

"The  forest  is  burning.  They  are  back- 
firing this  way."  David  said  as  few  words 
as  he  could  say.  "There  is  only  one  way 
you  can  get  through,  so  I  came  to  take 
you  away  from — cremation." 

Arthur  Kimby  turned  and  stared  down 
at  the  mountainside.  Even  while  David 
talked,  the  course  of  that  fire  seemed  to 
change,  widen,  turn  up  the  mountain, 
catch  the  tops  of  the  pine  trees  as  if  they 
were  tinder!  Even  as  Arthur  stared,  it 
seemed  turning  toward  them  like  a  tide  of 
water!  He  looked  at  David,  looked  at 
Sonia,  seemed  to  grow  weak  with  thought 
of  what  horror  had  so  nearly  been.  Sonia's 
face  and  hands  were  white — staring  too. 
Then  suddenly,  out  of  that  silence,  Shalmir 
called! 

"Arthur,"  she  called.  "Are  you  there?" 

AND  back  by  Kelly's  Hole,  where 
•  David  had  come  through,  stood  Shal- 
mir and  Shalmir's  Indian — Shalmir,  hair 
tangled,  face  and  clothes  black  and  torn! 

"Arthur!"  she  called  again,  sharply — 
frightened.  "Are  you  here?" 

"You  keep  still,"  Arthur  whispered  to 
Sonia.  "Keep  quiet!  Don't  let  her  know 
anything!" 

Shalmir  heard  him  coming  toward 
her. 

"Arthur,"  she  called,  "is  it  you?" 

He  put  his  arms  around  her.  She  was 
trembling,  frightened,  almost  crying. 

"You  shouldn't  have  tried  to  come 
here  like  this,"  he  said.  "It  was  too 
much!" 

"John  knew  how  to  bring  me,"  she 
said.  "You  couldn't  have  gotten  out  alone. 
You  wouldn't  have  known  the  back-fire 
was  coming  till  it  was  all  around  you.  Who 
is  here  with  you?" 

"Nobody  but  Dave,"  Arthur  told  her. 
"He  came  after  me,  too." 

"Dave!"  she  said,  quickly.  "Dave 
here?" 

"Yes,  Shalmir,"  David  said.   He  tried 
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to  keep  his  voice  steady.  It  was  hard  for 
him  to  see  her  standing  there  so  white— 
so  nearlv  exhausted.  "We  must  take  vou 
back,"  he  said.  "Vou  can't  stand  this!" 

She  put  out  her  hand  to  the  Indian. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "We'd  better  go." 

So  they  crawled  back,  stumbled  hack 
through  that  shaft— the  shored  timbers, 
water  oozing  out,  hre-ball  eyes  of  fright- 
ened, slinking  animals,  little  parts  of  rock 
and  mud  breaking,  falling.  But  at  last 
it  was  over — at  last  thev  stood  on  the 
Cr6Vs  Foot  again,  out  under  heavy, 
smokv  sky.  on  smoldering  earth,  skeleton 
now.  of  a  forest.  Below  them  was  black 
waste — and  above,  going  on,  going  up,  a 
wind  of  flame  straight  over  Silver  Gully! 
Arthur  was  yellow  with  the  sight  of  it. 
weak,  staring  as  if  his  mind  were  half 
gone!  Sonia  was  shivering,  crying,  but 
she  had  made  no  sound.  She  had  not  let 
Shalmir  know. 

It  was  still  night,  but  barer,  grayer,  the 
cold  weight  of  a  sunless  dawn.  They  stood 
there  silent;  there  was  nothing  to  say, 
somehow.  They  stumbled  on  till  they 
came  to  the  road — got  off  of  that  seared, 
burned  ground. 

"Arthur,  vou're  safe  now,"  Shalmir 
said,  weary,  struggling  for  words.-5  "Vou 
and  Sonia  go  on  to  the  village!" 

\RTHUR.   Dayid.  'and   Sonia-  stood 

*  astonished.  There  had  been  no  word — 
no  movement  to  betray  that  Soma  was 
with  them!  Arthur  tried  to  ask  Shalmir 
what  she  meant — what  she  was  saying. 
She  recalled  to  him  the  night  she  had  sent 
him  after  the  book,  and  he  had  come  back 
with  no  book  but  with  an  odd  perfume 
clinging  to  him — w  hen  Jenson  had  come — 
and  David  had  tried  to  make  it  seem  right. 

"I  knew  you  hadn't  been  to  Jenson's 
that  night,"  she  said;  "and  the  night  you 
told  me  you  went  to  bed  early — you  didn't. 
I  knew  that  because  David  kept  me  so  in- 
sistently from  calling  you.  Then  the  day 
of  the  dance  at  the  Country  Club  I  found 
who  the  perfume  belonged  to.  And  that 
night.  >when  we  found  you  at  home  in 
your  evening  clothes,  of  course  I  knew 
you  and  she  had  been  right  there  together 
all  evening — just  where  I  had  been. 

She  told  him  she  had  tried  to  forgive 
him  as  long  as  she  had  thought  she  loved 
him.  "But  to-night,"  she  said,  "when 
you  came  to  meet  me  at  Car  Cabin  with 
that  fragrance  of  Sonia  all  around  you 
again,  I  suddenly  knew  I'd  expected  to  find 
her — I'd  hoped  to  find  her — so  I  could  be 
free  of  you.  So  you  and  Sonia  go  down  to 
the  village.  I'm  too  tired  to  say  any  more. 
David,  will  you — take  me  homer" 

David  caught  her  as  she  almost  swayed 
— -took  her  up  in  his  arms,  and  strode 
down  that  road  with  her.  Then  sudden!  v 
he  kissed  her — kissed  her  lips — 

"Must  1  wait  any  longer  to  tell  you  I 
love  you,"  he  said,  "when  I've  loved  you 
so  much — so  long?" 

There  was  just  one  minute  of  silence, 
then,  as  suddenly  as  he  had  kissed  her, 
she  flung  her  face  back  in  his  arms  to  that 
dead  sky — 

''David!"  she  cried — a  little  sob  of 
ecstasy.  "What  have  you  brought  to 
me!  David,  I  see  the  sunrise!  Have 
you  given  me  your  sight!" 

"Sweetheart,  I  hope  so!"  he  said 
— his  voice  breaking  too,  "for  /  never  saw 
sunrise,  till  you  gave  me  yours!" 

+  +  +  +  + 
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But  souvenirs  haven't, the.'  popularity  they 
once  had,  and  most  of  the  shops  now  show 
a  varied  assortment  of  small  articles — 
laces,  chains,  jewelry  of  all  kinds,  silk 
trifles,  leather  trifles,  toys. 

"Every  year  the  smart  young  matrons 
who  are  of  the  fashionable  world  start  a 
fad  of  carrying  something  as  they  stroly 
along  the  Boardwalk.  Years  ago  most  fi 
them  carried  live  dogs,  but  the  snapfiy 
little  pets  seem  to  have  lost  favor^'and 
few  of  them  are  now  seen.  One  ye^fr  the 
fad  was  to  carry  huge  Teddy  beai$  origi- 
nated, I  believe,  by  someone  who  followed 
the  plays  in  New  York;  another  year  it 
was  black  oilcloth  cats,  hideous  to  look  at. 

"These  were  succeeded  by  various  kinds 
of  grotesque  dolls  with  long,  thin,  spidery 
arms  and  legs.  Last  year,'  the  fad  was  for 
a  very  lifelike  woolly  dog.  The  little  toy 
costs  from  six  to  twelve  dollars.  The  dogs 
were  displayed  by  the  gift  shops  on  the 
Boardwalk  and  created  quite  a  furor 
among  the  real  dogs  outside.  There  are 
numbers  of  fine  dogs  brought  by  their 
owners  to  the  city  and  some  of  these 
would  gather  outside  the  shops,  look  at 
the  dogs  within  and  bark.  Many  a  small 
dog  on  the  outside  bumped  his  nose  trying 
to  get  through  the  glass  to  the  pampered 
darlings  within.  And  when  the  door 
opened  the  salespeople  guarded  it.  One 
live  wire  of  a  dog  who  managed  to  get  in, 
sprang  to  the  window  and  was  dragging 
out  one  of  the  stuffed  dogs  by  the  ear  when 
his  mistress  came  and  took  him  off.  He 
went  willingly  enough — he  seemed  to  feel 
that  something  was  wrong  somewhere. 

"FOULLY  half  of  the  visitors  go  out  on 
*■  the  great  ocean  piers,  on  which  are  all 
kinds  of  amusements.  The  Steeplechase 
Pier  has  two  million  visitors  annually,  half 
of  whom  are  children.  It  is  the  resort  of 
those  who  want  a  real  frolic.  But  the 
Steel  Pip^fnd  the  Million  Dollar  Pier, 
which  have  music  and  dancing  and  some 
•  Ifind  of  show,  each  draw  an  equal  number.  ; 
These  two  piers  are  the  longest  in  the" 
world — they  run  out  a  quarter  of  a  pule 
into  the  ocean.  The  young  people  like  to 
dance  in  the  ballroom  at  the  end/of  the 
Steel  Pier  over  a  great  depth  of  water. 
Along  the  Million  Dollar  Pier  there  are 
always  fishermen,  angling  over  the  pier 
side,  hoping  to  make  the/  catch  of  the 
season. 

"Out  from  the  inlet  boatloads  of  fisher- 
men go  every  morning*  and  the  visitor  who 
has  spent  his  fishing  days  along  the  rivers 
of  his  inland  state  is  glad  to  join,  and  take 
a  chance  at  fishuig  in  the  sea.  One  of  the 
most  noted  of  our  fishermen  is  Jim  Pet- 
tinos.  Pettinos  is  a  citizen  of  importance, 
a  merchant.  But  every  Saturday,  when 
his  Boardwalk  establishment  is  filled  with 
people,  he  is  to  be  found  with  one  or  two 
invited  companions,  never  more,  putting 
off  at  the  inlet.   In  fifteen  years,  winter 


and  summer,  he  has  missed  but  a  dozen 
Saturdays. 

;  "  There  is  one  thing  about  Pettinos," 
continued  Mr.  Leeds.  "If  he  says  he 
taught  fish,  he  caught  them.  He  never  in- 
/Vents;  he  doesn't  have  to.  One  day  he  and 
/  one  other  man  caught  six  hundred  pounds. 
Jim  never  sells  a  fish.  But  the  residents 
here  and  the  visitors,  too,  know  his  habits. 
Every  Saturday  there  is  a  little  group 
waiting  for  his  boat  to  come  in.  When  it 
arrives,  he  greets  these  friends  and  dis- 
tributes the  fish.  Over  fifty  families  eat 
Pettinos's  catch.  It  is  the  boast  of  his  life 
that  he  never  sold  a  fish,  and  never  will. 

"Every  day  in  the  year,  one  or  two 
conventions  meet  at  Atlantic  City.  In  the 
spring  we  have  a  marble  shooters'  tourna- 
ment, when  boys,  accompanied  by  their 
mothers,  come  from  all  over  the  country 
to  enter  a  national  contest.  In  the  fall 
there  is  always  a  beauty  pageant,  when 
girls  and  their  mothers  come  from  almost 
every  city  in  the  country.  Large  daily 
newspapers  and  great  stores  frequently 
run  contests,  the  prizes  for  which  are 
trips  to  Atlantic  City. 

'AUGUST  is  our  biggest  month,  July  and 
September  close  seconds,  then  March 
or  April,  depending  upon  when  Easter 
comes.  The  smallest  months  are  Novem- 
ber and  December,  when  most  people  are 
at  home  preparing  for  Christmas.  Directly 
after  Christmas  come  the  health  seekers, 
people  who  want  a  few  days'  rest  and 
change.  For  the  most  part  these  people 
stroll  and  buy;  occasionally  they  go  out 
to  a  first-night  at  the  theatre — many 
plays  are  tried  out  here. 

"After  the  bathing  season  proper  is 
over,  horses  are  kept  on  the  beach,  and 
the  winter  visitors  may  gallop  along  the 
ocean's  edge  on  the  firm  white  sand.  I  say 
the  bathing  season  proper,  for  there  is 
always  someone  bathing  here  every  day  in 
jme  year,  and  one  of  the  thrills  of  the 
winter  visitor  is  to  watch  some  mid- 
winter bather. 

"There  is  no  surer  barometer  of  pros- 
perity in  a  nation  than  that  held  by  a  big 
resort  like  this.  When  the  tide  of  public 
confidence  runs  low,  we  have  a  dull  winter. 
But  a  year  ago,  when  confidence  ran  high, 
our  season  began  earlier  than  in  any  other 
year  of  our  history.  For  the  Christmas 
holidays  we  had  more  families  than  ever 
came  before.  The  people  who  ran  down 
on  day  excursions  also  showed  belief  in 
prosperity.  We  can  always  gauge  their 
feelings  by  the  number  of  lunch  boxes 
they  bring  with  them.  In  good  times 
there  are  mighty  few  lunch  boxes.  In 
times  when  people  are  worried  about  the 
future,  they  pack  their  own  lunches.  Be- 
fore the  war  ten  times  as  many  lunch 
boxes  were  carried  as  now;  but  with  better 
wages  the  family  decided  to  buy  hotel  or 
restaurant  food. 


"ACT  First  and  Ask  Afterward— if  You  Are  Sure  of  Your  Facts"  is  an 
interview  that  reveals  the  methods  by  which  Gerard  Swope,  president  of 
the  General  Electric  Company,  has  climbed  from  a  dollar-a-day  job  to  his 
present  commanding  position.  He  knew  where  he  wanted  to  go,  and  re- 
fused to  be  sidetracked.  In  this  article  next  month  he  tells  you  how 
to  apply  your  ability,  and  gives  you,  also,  a  recipe  for  getting  rid  of  fear. 


